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There was a flurry of patriotism in the United 
States last month. It centered around reaction to 
an article in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch which 
feported that studies were being made of a possi- 
Ble American surrender in an all-out nuclear at- 
tack, where our casualties might range from fif- 
teen million to ninety million. President Eisen- 
bower himself initiated the reaction. Senators, 
Congressmen and other patriots quickly joined in. 

The President is normally a man of great pati- 
ence but, we are told, when he first heard of the 
Dispatch story he “exploded” with indignation. 
And the Senators are usually divided in their 
views, but on August 15 they voted an amend- 
m™ ment, eighty-eight to two, which forbids the use 

/ Of government funds to any person or institution 
Who ever proposes or actually conducts any study 
/ fegarding the “surrender of the government of 

the United States.” 

| Some might now think the Republic is safer. 
The executive and legislative branches of the 
Government have made it clear: We will never 
render. The Senate's action was hailed in many 
ers as a forthright warning to our enemies 
at, whatever horrors they might inflict on us, 
they could expect nothing but equal horrors in 
feturn. In the thermonuclear age Americans still 

say: Give me liberty or give me death. 

Last month’s “surrender” drama thus followed 
the traditional American script, and to many it 
May have seemed as comfortable and inevitable 
as a Western movie, in which no compromise 
between the good guys and the bad guys is ever 
possible—and in which the good guys always 
win. Because, as William Pfaff observes else- 
Where in this issue: “We Americans have an old 
belief that eventually the sheriff must take his 
Pistols and begin that long walk down the sunny 
fenter of the street to have it out with the bad- 
Men.” Do any of us imagine that, at the end of 
that walk, the sheriff will give in? 

One might therefore dismiss the “no surrender” 
furry as merely ridiculous, in an ingratiatingly 
American kind of way. But in an age of weapons 
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of mass destruction—in issues which involve the 
fate of the whole human race—it is dangerous to 
dismiss such an episode so lightly. In itself, last 
month’s argument was probably harmless 
enough: a matter of rhetoric rather than of sub- 
stance. But in a wider context it indicates some- 
thing terribly wrong about a good deal of our 
thinking and planning in 1958. In the world of 
the H-bomb we still act as though we had only 
to decide the issues of simple courage and jus- 
tice of our frontier days. 


But frontier concepts of courage and justice 
carried into the world struggle today can prove 
morally and strategically disastrous. Modern war 
is different in kind from other wars. In the face 
of its reality, our traditional notions of “courage,” 
of “surrender,” of “liberty or death” have lost much 
of their validity. Ideas of “massive retaliation,” 
of “absolute victory,” of “unconditional sur- 
render” have become, in themselves, suicidal. 

As Hannah Arendt has written: “With the ap- 
pearance of atomic weapons, both the Hebrew- 
Christian limitation on violence and the ancient 
appeal to courage have for all practical p 
become meaningless, and with them the whole 
political and moral vocabulary in which we are 
accustomed to discuss these matters . . . This 
situation has placed in jeopardy the very value 
of courage itself. Man can be courageous only so 
long as he knows he is survived by those who are 
like him, that he fulfills a role in something more 
permanent than himself . . . Or, to put it another 
way, while there certainly are conditions under 
which individual life is not worth having, the 
same cannot be true for mankind. The moment a 
war can even conceivably threaten the continued 
existence of man on earth, the alternative be- 
tween liberty and death has lost its old plausi- 
bility.” 

Any war fought with modern weapons of mass 
destruction does, of course, “threaten the con- 
tinued existence of man on earth”—and that much 
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more than “conceivably.” Consequently, to think _ three distinguished Englishmen—churchmen, phi- 
about the strategy of modern war without at losophers, journalists, members of Parliament, 
least considering the contingencies of surrender _ historians, scientists—examine the very question 
is to fall into the sentimentality of a boy-scout which, in the United States, seems to have been 
manual. Because in such a war the “good guys” made officially unmentionable: in a nuclear war 
will not necessarily win. which is the better policy—surrender or death? 
Any responsible government must recog- Because most of the contributors agree that this, 
nize that, if a thermonuclear war should ever __ rather than liberty or death, is the real alternative 
begin, there will be contingencies under which to which a new war would present to us. 
continue the war would be madness. And not to Some might think that The Fearful Choice in- 
plan for such contingencies would be folly. The  dicates a dangerous failure of nerve before the 
spectacle of eighty-eight Senators forbidding Russian threat. Certainly much that is said in it 
funds to anyone even suggesting such a study is _is open to serious challenge. But it seems healthy 
not a reassuring one. One had hoped, after all, _ that the problems this book raises should be hon- 
that we were a nation of adults, not of adoles- _estly dealt with rather than evaded, as they still 
cents too untried even to contemplate the grim are to a large extent in the United States. The 
possibilities of life. Because to contemplate these nuclear problem will not go away just because we 
possibilities is not defeatism; it is responsibility. pretend it isn’t really so bad. 
To ignore them is not courage; it is childish Certainly the American people have yet to 
escape. realize, even dimly, what a war fought with nu- 
clear weapons will mean for themselves as well 
as for their enemies, for the future as well as for 
But while many in the United States seem de- _ the present. Until they do, they can make no re- 
termined to treat a future modern war as though _ sponsible evaluation of the choices facing them 
it would be a battle of cowboys and Indians, our _in their struggle with the forces of Communism. 
friends abroad seem increasingly determined to _ For their elected officials to deceive them by con- 
look at it more soberly. The result is that, in __tinuing to talk the brave, but now simple-minded 
Great Britain especially, a reappraisal of nuclear language of a pre-atomic age is to make the 
policy is widespread today. functioning of democracy itself impossible. In the 
Last month a significant manifestation of the _ cause of justice and freedom, a nation must take 
reappraisal was published. In The Fearful risks. But it must also know what terrible risks 
Choice: A Debate on Nuclear Policy, twenty- they are. 
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In the August 14 issue of The Listener, which pub- 
lishes the texts of talks broadcast by the BBC, there 
appears a Third Programme discussion of “The Idea 
of the Just War” by Gerald Draper. Mr. Draper, a 
Lecturer in Law in King’s College, limits his ground 
to a legal and historical exposition of the just war 
theory, tracing its development from the Romans, 
through the various contributions of Augustine, 
Aquinas, and Grotius, up to the Hague Peace Con- 
ferences, the Kellogg-Briand Pact, and the United 
Nations Charter. The main point that emerges from 
this survey is that the law of war which regulates the 
conduct as well as the conditions of the just war has 
been only recently established. 

With the Romans, a war was “just and pious” that 
was favored by the gods, and was usually carried 
out to avenge a wrong done Rome. This made Roman 
warfare of Republican times a matter of less brutal- 
ity than under the Empire when such religious and 
moral motives declined. Savagery and brutality in 
war persisted into the Middle Ages and, for some 
of the early Church fathers who speculated on the 
compatibility of soldiering and Christianity, “the 
Roman idea of the just and pious war shorn of its 
pagan and ceremonial associations was ready to 
hand.” It remained for Aquinas to formulate the 
famous three conditions of the just war, one of which 
-the just cause—led to the sanction by which soldiers 
became “the flail of God who by permission make 
wars upon sinners . . . in this world as the devils of 
hell do in the next.” Like famine and pestilence, 
wars were seen by the legal medieval mind as God’s 
judgment of death against the guilty, and so medieval 
— continued “unspeakably cruel and_bar- 

us.” 

In the modern era, when war became “the instru- 
ment, not of God for the punishment of the wicked, 
but of the national policy,” just causes were no 
longer legally relevant: all wars were just. But, as 
Mr. Draper points out, it was at the time when the 
concept of the just war was practically abandoned 
that most progress was made toward establishing a 
code of war governing the conduct of hostilities, the 
treatment of prisoners, wounded, civilian popula- 
tions, etc. The Kellogg-Briand Pact, and the UN 
Charter after it, placed further restrictions upon 
cause, so that in effect the idea of the just war is now 
reinstated. But the danger of violation remains: “As 
long as [the doctrine] keeps within its proper sphere 
it can advance international order, but unchecked it 
can present us with either a return to the medieval 
predicament that in a just war everything was lawful 
or to the nineteenth-century one in which all wars 
were lawful.” 


A restatement of the legal principles of the just 


war is the first of four recommendations made in the 
latest issue of Cross Currents by Rear Admiral Sir 
Anthony Buzzard, former Director of British Naval 
Intelligence. Admiral Buzzard’s proposals would, he 
feels, help to close the gap between moral considera- 
tions and Western defense policy. Apart from rede- 
fining the just war, he insists that the West make a 
distinction between limited atomic war and _ total 
war: “Until that distinction has been made it is im- 
possible to relax the race in total war weapons.” To 
this end, “we should openly accept the global balance 
of power in terms of total war weapons .. . and 
unilaterally renounce our intention of ever fighting a 
total global war through to a finish.” Thirdly, we 
should attempt to restore the local balance of power 
by concentrating on limited atomic weapons and by 
persuading the world that that “limited atomic war 
can be limited, that it need not spread to total war.” 
Fourthly, we should avoid having to use total war 
weapons in the event of Communist aggression in 
Germany by building up local forces in that area. 

Admiral Buzzard sees these proposals as only the 
beginning, for “nothing more ambitious than these 
will be accepted at the moment. I maintain that 
nothing less will meet the present urgent situation, 
where time is not on our side.” 


Changes within the Soviet system, and how we 
interpret them, are fundamental to speculation about 
our foreign policy. Marshall D. Shulman, writing in. 
the current issue of World Politics, surveys the im- 
pressions of Soviet conduct drawn by such observers 
as George Kennan, Isaac Deutscher, and Henry 
Roberts, and indicates several directions the future 
is likely to take. Professor Shulman quite dashes any 
liberal hopes for a “normalization” of Russian affairs. 
Despite the imponderables which the situation holds, 
it is equally possible that the Soviet Union may 
emerge a “more highly differentiated and stabilized- 
state, perhaps less totalitarian . . . but still collec- 
tivized, authoritarian and heavily centralized, under 
the direction of a single party, which encompasses 
within itself the pluralist interests of a complex 
industrial order.” 

One certainty that follows from this assumption 
is that we shall have to accept the Soviet system as 
“an alternative form of the organization of society 
in the age of industrialism.” The two powers will 
then confront each other in the broadest terms of 
national purpose, as measured by the most effective 
utilization of human and material resources. Whether 
the democratic process will be equal to this chal- 
lenge, and to the evolutions it implies, is, as Profes- 
sor Shulman puts it, “the central dilemma.” “The 
full measure of political genius of the American peo- 
ple will be needed for the task.” 

PAMPHILUS 
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MORAL CHOICES IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


“The Universal Practice is to Justify Evil Measures by Claiming They Serve Ethical Goals” 


Kenneth W. Thompson 


Three contemporary problems in American foreign 
policy illustrate in graphic terms the moral dilemmas 
that confront any state in the conduct of foreign re- 
lations. Every American President since George 
Washington has proclaimed the Republic’s devotion 
to democracy both here and abroad. One of our 
greatest Presidents, Woodrow Wilson, led the coun- 
try in a crusade to “make the world safe for 
democracy.” The Eisenhower administration in 1952 
rededicated itself to the liberation of subject peoples 
in eastern Europe from tyranny and oppression. By 
April 29, 1958, however, Vice President Nixon in 
replying to a question why the United States sup- 
ported dictatorships in Latin America observed: “If 
we openly discriminate between one government 
and another in Latin America, what would we be 
charged with? We would be charged with interfering 
in the internal affairs of other countries and with 
trying to impose our system of government on them.” 

Democracy is the moral choice of the American 
peoples no less for Mr. Nixon than for President 
Eisenhower and his forerunners. In practice, how- 
ever, the application of a moral principle like support 
of democracy confronts serious obstacles when it 
clashes with another principle like respect for na- 
tional sovereignty. The first moral dilemma with 
which every state must contend arises because any 
policy or action in relations among states entails not 
the application of a single principle but the adjust- 
ment of several principles. 

The second moral dilemma stems from the dis- 
crepancy between man’s role as man contrasted with 
man’s role as a responsible public official. This dis- 
tinction which so often has been repugnant to West- 
ern thinking persists in the present debate over 
disarmament and cessation of nuclear tests. It is 
plainly the duty of the private citizen to declare 
himself with conviction and, hopefully, intelligence, 
on the perils of nuclear testing as he sees them. Any 
risk to mankind is appropriately his concern. 

By contrast, the policy-maker must walk the lonely 
path of the responsible official who in his decision to 
continue or terminate the tests must place first the 


Mr. Thompson is Associate Director for the Social Sci- 
ences at the Rockefeller Foundation and a contributing 
editor to Christianity and Crisis. The second part of his 

“American A to Moral Choice,” will 
be published in the October issue of Worldview. 
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safety and security of the 172 million people for 
whom he speaks. The anguish of his moral dilemma 
rests in the peculiarities of his responsible position 
where whatever his private compassion over hazards 
to future generations, he must place first the safety 
of his nation—its defense against destruction and 
attack. 

The third moral dilemma takes root in the am- 
biguous relationship between force and peace in in- 
ternational relations. This predicament is illustrated 
most graphically by the dilemmas of the thermo- 
nuclear age. If our leaders had occasion to learn 
anything from over two centuries of national expe- 
rience, it was that foreign policy divorced from 
strength is likely to be impotent. Following two 
world wars, the United States dismantled its mili- 
tary establishment as an evidence of its peaceful 
intentions and goodwill. In both cases, aggressive 
forces bent on expansion seized on these acts to 
press forward into areas defenseless against their 
power. 

Both Germany and the Soviet Union imposed their 
will upon helpless nations that fell within their zone 
of control. The lesson this taught Western leaders 
was that weakness could be no substitute for secur- 
ity, that policies harnessed to power were more 
likely to succeed than those drawing strength alone 
from high ideals and noble expectations. The Low 
Countries in World War I and the Baltic States in 
World War II succumbed not because they were 
lacking in morality but because they found no means 
of securing their national frontiers. 


The West has carried this discovery into the 
atomic and thermonuclear age. It is possible to argue 
that such peace as we have known since 1945 is the 
outcome of a “balance of terror.” There are signs that 
the Soviet Union more than once marched up to the 
brink, threatening to engulf Greece and Turkey, 
Iran and Berlin, only to march down again when 
it met resistance. Conversely, where resistance 
proved ambiguous, uncertain or divided, as in Egypt, 
Syria, and in the Far East, the spread of the Soviet 
sphere of influence flowed across boundaries that 
had long marked the limits of Russian power. Is it 
any wonder that in recent days faced with further 
Russian blandishments and technological advances, 
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the military regeneration of the West has become the 
rallying cry? Our conduct would be surprising only 
if, abandoning the lessons of a half-century and 
heedless of risks, we turned to embrace a program 
of unilateral disarmament or destroyed our military 
ramparts without counting the costs. 

Today’s spirit in a nation arousing itself from 
complacency, stirring as from a long sleep to sudden 
consciousness of its peril, testifies to deep and latent 
faith among the people that any radical change in 
the military and technological balance of power 
must be redressed. Our policies reflect the belief that 
history has something to teach. We have learned one 
lesson well, but have we learned all that the past 
and present have to tell us? Is there more to history 
than the truth that aggressors must be resisted, that 
we must match every advance in the destructiveness 
of a foe, and that this in the present world must be 
an end in itself? 


I suspect that a great deal of our uncertainty in 
the reading of history stems from the divergences 
of two prevailing approaches to the present crisis. 
According to the first approach, the immediate mili- 
tary threat is unquestionably the gravest danger. 
Those who hold to this view call for ever greater 
urgency in the multiplication of more powerful 
weapons of destruction, for new strategic doctrines 
and for missile bases and a nuclear weapons pool. 
The irreconcilable conflicts and tensions of the Cold 
War will come to an end only when one side or the 
other forges decisively ahead. Power finally will 
arbitrate the rivalry and the foe will surrender un- 
conditionally. This trend of thought prompts a state 
to bestow the most lethal and destructive weapons on 
its allies, and when they show reluctance at being 
caught in the crossfire of two atomic powers to bar- 
gain over commitments “in principle” and make con- 
cessions in order that the morality of power will 


At war with this first approach is a second, urging 
us to display no less vision and energy in seeking 
political and economic solutions than in launching 
expanded military programs. It points to the Soviet 
technical assistance program pledging 1,500,000,000 
dollars to the underdeveloped areas and the evidence 
of successful Soviet penetration into the Middle 
East. The scene and tactics of Russian imperialism 
have shifted. Subversion, infiltration and indirect 
aggression defended as appeals against anti-colonial- 
ism, anti-interventionism and anti-westernism have 
put the West on the defensive on its weakest front. 

Ultimate weapons in these areas are bound to have 
ambiguous effects, for their use against great num- 
bers of agrarian peoples spread over vast areas seems 
doubtful at best. Crises that have passed without 
their deployment in Indo-China, Korea and Egypt 
serve to reinforce such doubts. Because they neither 


possessed nor saw the relevance of these terrible 
weapons, the newer nations have led the movement 
for their outlawry. 

However, the contradictory reactions in the newer 


‘ states to thermonuclear devices is best seen in the 


effects of Sputnik. In the same countries that urge us 
to disarm, American prestige and virtue suffered a 
grievous blow when the Soviet Union launched the 
first satellite. Despite continuous criticism of Amer- 
ica throughout Asia and Africa for its materialism 
and preoccupation with purely technological and 
military advance, confidence in American policy 
was gauged by these standards. 

One is once more reminded of Europe’s and Asia’s 
response when the United States through the United 
Nations held the line in Korea. Then our sharpest 
critics, including some in India who had found us 
rigidly anti-Communist and obsessed with the mili- 
tary threat, applauded the successful deployment of 
American power particularly until the fateful cross- 
ing of the thirty-eighth parallel. Therefore, even in 
parts of the world where heaviest stress has been 
placed on moral and political solutions, the exercise 
of power by East and West has contributed to na- 
tional prestige and has seemed almost to create 
moral valuations of its own. Perhaps a reminder is 
in order that it is endlessly tempting for us all to 
assume that the strong and successful are more 
virtuous. These episodes are merely symptoms of 
the ambiguous relation between force and peace. 


All this suggests the profound nature of the moral 
problem in international politics. Perhaps the his- 
torian Meinecke has put the problem best: “The laws 
of morality, of brotherly love, of sanctity of agree- 
ments, are eternal and inviolable. But duty of 
the statesman to care for the welfare and safety of 
the state and people entrusted to him . . . is also 
sacred and inviolable.” He asks, as have other great 
writers in the Western political tradition, what hap- 
pens when these two duties conflict. 

In the United States, liberals and churchmen, in- 
ternationalists and isolationists, Congressmen and 
diplomats, journalists and scholars have expressly 
or by implication tried to answer the ontinalie the 
better part of the last half-century. Their answers 
comprise a capsule history of Western thought and, 
while they resist any convincing system of classifica- 
tion, I find, broadly speaking, four kinds of answers. 

Cynicism is one answer, although few consistently 
maintain that political action can remain perma- 
nently bereft of moral content. Hitler presumably 
set aside all benevolence or loyalty to goals beyond 
race and state. Stalin’s consistent deprecation of the 
influence of non-Communist ideals and his willing- 
ness to sacrifice the human lives of deviationists or 
kulaks if it served Soviet political purposes was 


blatantly cynical. The cynic tends to argue, if he 
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justifies himself at all, that politics and ethics are 
not cut from the same cloth. Politics are means and 
ethics are ends and, while the means employed may 
seem evil, good ends can make them good. The 
simple formula of the end justifying the means has 
for some brought about resolution of the problem. 

Yet for men and for nations, the universal practice 
is to justify every evil measure by claiming it serves 
an ethical goal. For Stalin the gross brutality of 
liquidating the kulaks found justification as an in- 
evitable step in the history-fulfilling Communist de- 
sign; for Hitler the cremation of so-called inferior 
races was excused as a necessary hygienic measure 
if Teutonic superiority were to continue unimpaired. 
Since nations in the present anarchic world society 
tend to be repositories of their own morality, the 
ends-means formula has prevailed as an answer to 
the moral dilemma, for undeniably it is a concealed 
but essential truth that nations tend to create their 
own morality. 

In its extreme form, however, this development 
has found nations accepting as ethical whatever re- 
dounded to their own material advantage and judg- 
ing whatever was detrimental to their purposes as 
immoral and evil. Yet it inheres in the nature of man 
and politics that statesmen and nations never wholly 
escape the judgment of elementary ethical stand- 
ards. The history of politics discloses that no people 
have completely divorced politics from ethics but, 
however grudgingly, come to see that men are re- 
quired to conform to standards more objective than 
those of success. 


There is another answer—whether it be called 
hypocrisy or national moralizing. Every person and 
every nation shares to some extent in this response. 
For whenever men or nations act, they make larger 
claims for their morality than can be warranted. If 
this is deception, it is apparently an almost inevitable 
form of self-deception since nations no less than in- 
dividuals must persuade themselves that their deeds 
are legitimate because consistent with some larger 
frame of value. The parent never disciplines the child 
except for its own good. The powerful nation never 
goes to war except in the interests of peace and 
justice. The problem about these actions is not that 
they are all devoid of some residual justice nor that 
claims of goodness never serve to lift men and groups 
above the selfish and the mundane. It is rather that 
we are seldom as moral as we claim to be whether 
as righteous Jews or Christians or when we speak 
for the nation as a whole. 

A third answer is reformist and apocalyptic in 
nature. It concedes that at present there may be 
conflict between the eternal principles of which 
Meinecke spoke and the imperatives of statecraft. 
At present, men and states pursue selfish and 
parochial ends but, in Woodrow Wilson’s phrase, 


“national purposes have fallen more and more into 
the background and the common purpose of en- 
lightened mankind has taken their place.” The one 
point on which liberal and conservative utopians 
agree is that politics in which there are conflicts of 
interest is but a passing and ephemeral phase of an 
earlier inferior aristocratic era. 


For the liberal, novel world institutions and world 
law can transform man. For the conservative, more 
business men with the homely virtues of private life 
—honesty, simplicity, charm and _ geniality—can 
bridge the gulf between ultimate and _ political 
morality. This last philosophy virtually destroys the 
well-known tension between the private and public 
spheres or between man qua man and man as citizen. 
It excuses a political leader for failure, irresolution 
and imprudence, for ignorance of the demands of 
politics if only he is honest, well-meaning and a good 
fellow. 

The reformer cannot believe that in international 
relations even today situations arise where my na- 
tion’s justice can mean your nation’s injustice; my 
nation’s security and its requirements, your nation’s 
insecurity; and armaments, defense preparations and 
alliances can appear as threats to security as viewed 
through other eyes. 

Faced with these realities, the reformist main- 
tains that at present men may indeed pursue a 
double standard of conduct in their private and 
public lives. Privately, man is honest and ethical; 
publicly he covers his acts with a tissue of lies and 
deception. His virtue in private affairs is seen as the 
conquest of culture over barbarism, of a rational age 
over an irrational one. Once in an earlier stage in 
man’s evolution, his private conduct was marred by 
brutality and violence but education, a legal order 
and free institutions transformed him. In the same 
way the cultural lag from which nations have suf- 
fered in international relations is being erased. The 
forward march of history is carrying nations from a 
retarded condition into a new and enlightened era 
when private standards will become public interna- 
tional rules. 

Those who doubt are denounced as foes of prog- 
ress and men of little faith. Yet this simple rational- 
ism pays little heed to the depth of the problem. In 
its zeal it ignores the distance between the two 
realms. Religious ethics calls self-interest into ques- 
tion. Man must lose himself in order to find himself. 
As soon as we move to the level of organized com- 
munities, the problem of legitimate self-interest 
arises for political ethics takes self-interest for 
granted. A political leader cannot ask his people to 
sacrifice themselves. His first duty is to preserve the 
Constitution and he owes allegiance to the safety 
and well-being of the nation and of its generations 
yet unborn. 


Few 
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Reinhold Niebuhr has distinguished between 
moral man and immoral society and while he has 
subsequently modified the sharp lines of his dichot- 
omy, he would hold, I believe, to the “hidden truth” 
which this distinction lays bare. Accordingly, those 
virtues of gentleness, magnanimity, love and trust 
which enrich the dimensions of our family life at 
its best and are possible in our more intimate com- 
munities, must be viewed with circumspection, re- 
serve and uncertainty on the world stage where 
states through power and force press their claims 
and counterclaims. 

We may as moral beings deplore and denounce 
the evil portents of a massive armaments program 
but who among us, if responsible for the nation’s 
security, would have persisted in meeting Soviet 
power through compassion and the repudiation of 
force? Or who, confronted by the Nazi threat to 
Western civilization, would have turned aside the 
proffered alliance of an equally oppressive Com- 
munist regime? And today who can say that we 
should sacrifice as the price of disarmament our anti- 
missile program just as the prospect of a device 
capable of tracking and destroying enemy missiles is 
within sight? 


The fourth answer to the problem is the one 
Meinecke gave. “Every authentic tragedy is a shat- 
tering demonstration that moral life cannot be regu- 


lated like clockwork and that even the purest striv- 
ings for good can be forced into the most painful 
choices . . . In relations between states, moreover, 
clashes between private morality and state interest 
ma nerd inevitable and as old as world history 
itself.” 

What sets this outlook apart is its clear recognition 
of the tension between morality and politics or for- 
eign policy. It alone among the viewpoints of cyni- 
cism, hypocrisy and reformism demands humility. It 
starts by accepting the persistence of self-interest in 
all political communities and the impossibility of 
persuading any community to sacrifice itself. It as- 
sumes that the best nations can do is to find the 
point of concurrence between their interests and 
purposes and the interests of others as the United 
States did in Europe but has failed to do up to now 
in the Middle East. It is reluctant to claim universal 
validity for national policies and hesitant to pro- 
claim that what is good for me is good for everyone 
or what my group or nation views as in its interest 
is the interest of the whole world. It is as fearful of 
moral crusades and national self-righteousness as of 
the outright denial of moral principles. 

The names of Churchill, Lincoln, John Quincy 
Adams and a handful of great religious leaders 
epitomize this view. Inescapably it has a place for 
the tragic element in life for it leaves for another 
better world the utopias and final justice that men 
and states so often claim for themselves. 


Dominant elements in Western culture, and American culture in particular, have consistently misunder- 
stood the nature of foreign policy, and they have done so in the name of morality. In the process, our cul- 
ture has deformed its understanding of morality and corrupted its moral judgment as well. It has imagined 
that the tension between foreign policy and morality, given in immediate experience, could easily be 


made to 


ear in one of two ways. Either there could be a kind of reconciliation, a compromise by 


which foreign policy would be made moral, at least up to the point of non-violence and harmonious co- 
operation, and the moral law would be adapted to the exigencies of politics ... Or else men would have a 


choice between power politics, morally bad, and another kind of foreign policy 


not tainted with the lust for 


power. In any event, there was presumed to be a way out of the dilemma with which the demands of for- 


eign ear to confront the moral conscience. 
ea ¢ HANS J. MORGENTHAU, DILEMMAS OF POLITICS 
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The following observations on C. and mod- 
ern war were made by B Otto Debelius, Chair- 
man of the Council of the Evangelical Church in 
Germany, in his report to the Second Synod of the 
Evangelical Church, held in Berlin last April. Bishop 
Debelius’ complete report is published in the July 
issue of The Ecumenical Review. 


Our fathers war as an event which was taken 
for granted in the life of the nations. They only made 
a distinction between a just and an unjust war. I need 
hardly even say that a just war is no longer possible 
in this age of atomic weapons. No Christian church 
will condemn a defensive war. But everyone knows 
how problematical such an attack has become in this 
era of propaganda possibilities. 

There is no such thing as a just war. War with 
atomic weapons means the murder of whole peoples. 
It is not really, as has been said, the organized suicide 
of nations. For it is not the nations that decide 
whether they want a war and, consequently, national 
suicide. The decision lies always with a handful of 
men and must be made in a matter of minutes. So we 
can only say: war with atomic weapons is mass mur- 
der of foreign peoples and of one’s own people. 

It is an empty hope that nations which possess 
atomic weapons will not use these weapons if war 
comes. States did not hesitate during the last war to 
send out their bomber squadrons to destroy cities 
which were of no military importance, simply in order 
to terrorize the population, women and children, the 
sick and the healthy. In a future war they would cer- 
tainly make use of atomic weapons if they have them. 
And even if there were no more stocks of atomic 
weapons anywhere, ways and means would be found 
in a war, in which the bonds of law all cease to exist, 
of placing the previously discovered and mastered 
atomic power at the service of destruction. 

Because we repudiate atomic weapons, we must re- 
pudiate war. What seemed only a few decades ago to 
be absurd utopianism has now become a claim that 
cannot be denied. And it is for the Church to shout 
that claim to the world, so loudly that it cannot but 
be heard: There must be no more war! 


And what causes war? 

What causes war is the idea that the state is a 
power in whose nature it is to eye other states in a 
hostile manner and to appropriate from them to itself, 
when a favorable opportunity offers, anything desir- 
able that they may own: land, natural resources, in- 


dustrial potential, manpower and so on—that is to say 
a power which knows no law but its own interest and 
acknowledges bonds only as long as it can hope to 
derive some profit from them. This idea must be over- 
come. There have been periods in the history of man- 
kind when individuals, family groups, classes of so- 
ciety or cities that had grown powerful thought and 
acted as states have later come to do. That was over- 
come. The need of the individual for security and the 
moral sense of responsibility for the human being 
joined forces in order to put a check—not completely, 
but at least in principle—on this way of thinking in 
the civilized world. 

It must be possible to achieve this with regard to 
states as well. It must be possible to prevail upon the 
states to see themselves as the legally ordained forms 
of life of the nations, with the task of fostering eco- 
nomic and spiritual life, defending justice and giving 
free play to religious life—without seeking to extend 
their power beyond those frontiers which are imposed 
on a people by its numbers, its history and its char- 
acter. 

That is not by any means a utopian aim. Nor is it a 
vision forbidden to Christians by virtue of the Holy 
Writ, or a romantic notion that fails to take into ac- 
count the sinful self-seeking of human beings. Instead, 
it is an aim towards which God has been leading men 
all through the developments of the last few decades. 
The age of the colonialist states, during which Euro- 
pean nations wielded power over peoples of other 
races, is at an end. In Europe and in other parts of the 
world there is an unmistakable tendency for neighbor- 
ing states to join together in supra-national unions. 
The number of neutral states which hold aloof in 
practice, or in accordance with international law, from 
international disputes, is growing. The idea of a 
league of nations, however often it may have proved 
illusory, is always revived. The conception that 
there are human rights which no state can override 
is alive in many hearts. Everything indicates that the 
age of national ambition is over. 

Anyone who, like myself, has grown up accustomed 
to the ideas associated with the national will to 
power has not found it easy to win through to this 
realization, but the harsh realities of a changed 
world speak with no uncertain voice. The era of na- 
tionalism must not, and in my opinion will not, give 
place to an era of ideological fanaticism that incites 
to revolutionary conquests. Something else is on its 


way. 
As Protestant Christians in Germany we have be- 
come wary of building up philosophies of history 


mu 
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from events of the past and the present and then pro- 
ducing them as Christian findings. Yet I cannot feel 
it would be too bold to put forward the conjecture 
that this time of nuclear weapons and of world-wide 
apprehension and uneasiness because of them has a 
God-given purpose, that of showing us how we have 
come to the end of a centuries-old road; God has 

ned the door to a new way of life for the peoples 

the earth, and now we must go boldly through 
that door. We must preach a new international ethos 
to the peoples of the earth, in the name of Jesus 
Christ. 

The politician, burdened with the decisions of the 
day, will say: “Such prospects for the future are—as 
the expression goes today—unrealistic; what am I 
supposed to do with them? They do not take me any 
further forward.” They are not meant to take him any 
further forward, at least not directly. The Church has 
no authority to dictate to a national government what 
it must do at a given moment. It can only ask that 
government to reflect in a Christian spirit on all the 
various responsibilities it bears, and which a Church 
can never take in entirely at a glance, and then to do 
what it ought to do. 

The duty of the Church can only be to hold some- 
thing up to the view of mankind, over and above the 
day’s decisions—a vision, if you like—something 
which they can feel is in accordance with the spirit of 
the Gospel. The Holy Scriptures lay upon the Church 
the task of teaching all nations. It is its duty not to 
exhaust itself with daily decisions, but to point the 


way forward, beyond each day—recognizing that all 


the circumstances in which men move are the out- 
come of their ways of thinking. The Church’s call to 
the world must always be in some way a call to peni- 
tence—not a Platonic, but a practical call: Take heed, 
bring forth fruit worthy of repentance! 

At this time when an atheistic ideology is seeking 
to master the world with an atheistic conception of 
the state, the Church must proclaim an idea of the 
state that derives from a Chistian understanding of 
our being as man: the state must be seen as a form 
of life for the nation, its purpose not to increase its 
power at the expense of other peoples, but to serve 
the inner life of its own people in obedience to the 
command of the holy God. 

I fully realize that behind such a conception of the 
state there are countless problems lying in wait— 
the question of an arbitration authority, of a settle- 
ment between dying peoples and vigorous peoples, 
the question of national minorities, and a thousand 
other questions. But the first important step is to 
establish a goal, and direct the gaze of individuals 
and nations toward that goal. The question is not 
whether it serves some immediate purpose. 

Augustine’s concept of the state did not eliminate 
the miseries of the migration of peoples, and Luther's 
preaching about just government did not make the 
brutalities of the Thirty Years’ War impossible. Yet 
each of these two great concepts of the state has been 
exerting its influence down the centuries. 

A new conception of the communal life of the na- 
tions that will abolish war—that is what the Christian 
Church now owes the world. 
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The Search for a Foreign Policy 


& Foreign Policy: the Next Phase by 


Thomas K. Finletter. Published 
for the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions by Harper. 202 pp. $3.50. 


Choice for Survival by Louis J. 
Halle. Harper. 147 pp. $2.75. 


by William Pfaff 


General ideas are a dangerous 
necessity to foreign policy. Dan- 
gerous because their discussion 
can be dilettantism and their ap- 
plication Procrustean. But the 
lack of ideas, and of really incisive 
criticism of ideas, condemns 
policy-makers to perpetual im- 
provisation, a hard fate for them 
and for us. And the immediate 
problem we have in our foreign 
relations seems to be an awful 
lack of ideas, and a criticism that 
dwells on method rather than con- 


cept. 

It can be argued that Mr. 
Dulles’ policy of creating a ring 
of military alliances around the 
Soviet Union has been too much 
of a good thing; a general idea 
which made sense in terms of 
American interest, if only Ameri- 
can interest could have been iso- 
lated from the jagged politics of 
local situations. 

But if, in the Middle East for 
example, we once had too much 
of the general idea and too little 
diplomatic pragmatism, we now 
surely have the converse problem, 
a scarcity of ideas. Marines and 
Mr. Hammarskjold are not a 
policy. And generalized proposals 
of economic development are, 
these days, the diplomat’s last re- 
sort. 

Mr. Thomas Finletter under- 
takes a survey of our policy situ- 
ation in his new book but he un- 
happily provides not much more 

an illustration of our trou- 
bles. He says sensible things but 
there is not a real fire-striking 
idea in the book. And he some- 
times unintentionally provokes 


Mr. Pfaff, a former associate editor 


of The Commonweal, has reported 
from the Middle and Far East. 
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sympathy for Mr. Dulles. Surely 
it is no help to say that we should 
“work up some program” for deal- 
ing with our troubles. Or to say 
that “wise policies” will help us. 
We should and they will, but Mr. 
Finletter too often stops with the 
exhortation. 

For the Middle East he recom- 
mends that we make the Arabs 
settle with Israel, that we assist in 
organizing a regional economic 
development program and _at- 
tempt, through the UN, to place 
an embargo on arms shipped to 
the area. Mr. Finletter wrote this 
book long before July and August 
of 1958, and he makes it plain 
that he is offering suggestions, not 
drafting comprehensive policies, 
but even within these limits his 
comments are not really pertinent 
to the basic political conflict. And 
his diagnosis of the Middle East’s 
troubles is not impressive. 

He calls Syria “close to being a 
Soviet satellite,” contending that 
Syria and Egypt “ceased to be 
free agents . . . the moment they 
took the MIG jet fighter planes, 
the IL 28 Russian bombers, and 
the Russian technicians who went 
with them.” (A risky line of argu- 
ment for an American to make.) 
He blames the Arab-Israel con- 
flict exclusively upon the Arabs 
and describes the Arab refugee 
situation as “blown up out of all 
proportion.” This is superficial 
(and as far as the refugees are 
concerned, uncomfortably com- 
placent) for a man of Mr. Finlet- 
ter’s stature and for a book pub- 
lished for the Council on Foreign 
Relations. 

The author’s general recom- 
mendations are that we attempt 
to reinvigorate NATO, that we be 
less intolerant of neutralism and 
less indifferent to the feelings and 
opinions of those (especially in 
Asia) who inevitably are affected 
by what we do, that we put less 
emphasis on military pacts and 
“work up some program by which 
the initiative for the defense of 
Asia against war and lesser forms 


of violence comes from the Asian 
countries, with the West taking 
only such share as shall be agreed 
upon with Asia.” 

So Mr. Finletter is not very 
specific. His proposals largely are 
modifications of present policy, 
changes in style and approach. 
But he does not question the pre- 
suppositions of our policy: the 
assumption that the Soviet threat 
today is substantially the same as 
it was in Stalin’s day; the assump- 
tion that to encourage political 
polarization, the “two camps,” is 
useful; the very strong reliance 


on economic assistance for poli- 


tical results. 


The strength of Mr. Finletter’s 
book is in the chapters dealing 
with air-atomic power and dis- 
armament. The author is at home 
here, and he makes a detailed and 
telling argument against our 
present military policies, our sac- 
rifice of research and develop- 
ment to economy, and against the 
economic argument itself. Using 
National Planning Association 
figures, he argues that our mili- 
tary spending could almost be 
doubled (to 75 billion dollars) 
without putting serious pressures 
on the civilian economy. His pic- 
ture of the missile situation, the 
disparity between Soviet and 
American development, fortifies 
the argument that has also been 
made by Senators Symington and 
Jackson, Joseph Alsop, and the 
other air-oriented critics of the 
Administration. 

His disarmament argument is 
an equally capable presentation of 
a specific argument—that dis- 
armament is technically feasible 
and that the United States should 
try much harder to win a com- 
prehensive agreement. This again 
is a field in which Mr. Finletter 
has had professional experience 
and he provides a very able dis- 
cussion of supervision and of the 
need for leadership and flexibility 
in renewing our disarmament 


efforts. He deals only implicitly 
with the underlying problem of 
the political will to disarm. But it 
is possible that he is right and 
that the weapons crisis is grave 
enough to induce nations to deal 
with the symptom despite the 
cause. 


Mr. Louis Halle, however, is 
concerned with that cause—with 
the politics of war. His book is 
more limited, but more ambitious 
and more successful than Mr. Fin- 
letter’s. He is making a funda- 
mental appraisal of nuclear mili- 
tary force as an instrument of 
political affairs. He deals with 
general ideas, analyzing them 
rather than surveying them. The 
result is an exceptionally fine 
book, written with great style and 
grace. 

The progress of the argument 
is simple. First Mr. Halle speaks 
of nuclear weapons in the per- 
spective of those other weapons 
which have either revolutionized 
tactics (the crossbow) or offered 
potentially unrestrained destruc- 
tion (gas and_ bacteriological 
agents). Each, he contends, dis- 
tupted the “laws” of conflict; but 
each eventually was accommo- 
dated in a new system of law—a 
new order by which society ac- 
cepted the weapon but preserved 
itself against its extreme conse- 
quences. 

His book is an investigation of 
how nuclear weapons might be 
assimilated by our society. And 
he argues that not the least of the 
problems is that nuclear weapons 
have, by their apocalyptic poten- 
tialities, vastly strengthened what 
might be called the apocalyptic 
school of political thought: those, 
like Bertrand Russell, who offer a 
utopian course of action as the 
sole alternative to catastrophe; 
those who exclude any middle 
way from the ent. The 
whole of Mr. Halle’s book is an 
attempt to find a middle course, 
one which excludes catastrophe 
but does not require wholesale 
reform of the race. 

To hope to place an arbitrary 

on weapons is to edge into 


utopianism because the thing 
which determines a_ nation’s 
choice of weapons is the issue at 
stake. If the issue is survival, 
there are no weapons barred. If 
the issue is South Korea, Dien- 
bienphu, Berlin or Quemoy, lim- 
itation is possible. The game is 
not worth the possible conse- 
quences of the larger weapons. 

The problem, Mr. Halle argues, 
is to avoid confrontations on the 
issues of survival. In war today 
there must be an alternative to 
victory. When matters begin to be 
phrased in terms of ultimate vic- 
tories and defeats, men reach for 
ultimate weapons. 

How limited are the weapons 
Mr. Halle discusses? Nuclear 
weapons surely (he accepts the 
argument for their use which is 
based on the manpower situation, 
an argument which is very diffi- 
cult to counter) but small ones, 
smaller in most cases than the 
Hiroshima bomb. 

But here is the great problem 
of this argument. Even small nu- 
clear weapons are terribly de- 
structive if they are used in the 
quantities which now seem likely. 
According to newspaper reports 
of the Army-Air Force exercises 
which have been held in this 
country and in NATO, the de- 
struction which results from tac- 
tical nuclear war approaches the 
unacceptable. (After all, what is a 
minor action to a nation is an 
issue of survival to a battalion 
commander. And it is the battalion 
commander who is likely to have 
the appalling responsibility for 
ordering up the nuclear artillery 
or the atomic air strike,) 

Unacceptable or not, the de- 
struction still does not begin to 
approach that of strategic nuclear 
war; there is some reason to think 
that the destructiveness of tactical 
war has been exaggerated—that 
the effect will be no greater than 
that of the conventional high ex- 
plosive used in past wars, the 
difference lying in the (military) 
economy and effectiveness with 
which the nuclear weapon can be 
used. 

This, surely, is a technical argu- 
ment which can be given a tech- 


nical answer. So can the pro- 
foundly disturbing question of 
radioactivity. How “clean” our 
tactical weapons are remains un- 
clear, but the effort to develop 
“clean” weapons has been a seri- 
ous one which may have a great 
effect in this crisis. 

* 


The underlying issue is whether 
the United States and the Western 
democracies would be able to 
conduct a policy with the kind of 
political limits that would make 
weapons limitation even possible. 
Democracies are slow to arouse, 
but aroused they seem to tend 
precipitously toward defining 
their cause in absolute terms, to- 
ward what Raymond Aron calls 
hyperbolic war. Dictatorships, 
ironically enough, may frame ab- 
solutist ideologies but are more 
able to conduct united actions. 
And there is some consolation 
which Mr. Halle sees in the fact 
that Communism appears more 
conservative in action than was 
Nazi Germany. 

Mr. Halle’s essential recom- 
mendation is that we buy time. 
Generations pass, ideologies be- 
come compromised, issues are 
dulled. We can take some hope 
from history that time will ease 
the Cold War; our problem is to 
keep the present from exploding, 
to restrain the Soviets by limited 
war for limited goals, if it comes 
to that extremity, to prevent 
either the Soviets or our own peo- 
ple from giving a specific conflict 
ultimate value. But we Americans 
have an old belief that eventually 
the sheriff must take his pistols 
and begin that long walk down 
the sunny center of the street to 
have it out with the badmen. 

It no longer can be done that 
way. To find—and act upon—an 
alternative is an extraordinary 
challenge, and one cannot feel 
altogether optimistic about the 
response this nation now is mak- 
ing to that challenge. But if we 
prove successful we ought ac- 
knowledge a rather large debt 
the kind of political discussion 
provided and provoked by Mr. 
Halle. 
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The idea of Freedom 


by Mortimer J. Adier. Doubleday. 689 pp. $7.50. 

A work of encyclopedic scholarship encompassing two 
thousand years of thought and controversy about the 
concept of freedom, this volume Is the contribution of 
the Institute for Philosophical Research, whose Director 
is the author, and whose job it is to “take stock of West- 
ern thought on subjects . . . of continuing philosophical 
interest.” 


This is the Challenge 
by William Benton. Associated College Presses. 254 pp. 
$3.95. 
The extent of the “vast technocratic Sparta that is bur- 
geoning in the U.S.8.R.” and how to combat it on the 
several fronts of education, science and technology are 
the subjects of former Senator Benton’s book, which Is 
based on his visit to the Soviet Union in 1955. 


Irrational Man: A Study in Existential Philosophy 

by William Barrett. Doubleday. 278 pp. $5.00. 

The twin hazards of a layman’s introduction to exist- 
entialism—popularization and oversimplification—are for 
the most part avoided in this patient study. Mr. Barrett 
has his audience as well as his subject firmly in hand, 
and his book Is triumphantly accessible. 


The Read to Wigan Pier ‘ 
by George Orwell. Harcourt, Brace. 288 pp. $4.50. at 
Time has dispelied much of the urgency, but none of the | 
passion, of this twenty-year-old Orwell classic, now ap @ 
pearing in its first American edition. A first-hand report @ 
on economic miseries in England’s Industrial north, its 
enduring value remains Orwell’s moral vision, which @ 
transcended not only contemporary evils but also the @ 
brand of socialist optimism that sought to cure them. 


A Time to Speak 

by Michael Scott. Doubleday. 358 pp. $4.50. . 
An autobiography of a spiritual piigrimage, from the @ 
slums of London to the outrages of apartheid in South @ 
Africa, Michael Scott’s story is a moving account of se @ 
cial cause merged with personal vocation. § 


War and Peace in the Space Age 


by James M. Gavin. Harper. 304 pp. $5.00. q 
General Gavin attacks the Pentagon policies under fom @ 
mer Defense Secretary Wilson that have prevented the @ 
Armed Forces from realizing an adequate defense estab J 
lishment built around the concept of limited war. “If we @ 
cannot afford to fight limited wars,” he writes, “then we ™ 
cannot afford to survive.” : 
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